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'THIS MAN CONIAH' 



PROFESSOR JOHN FRANKLIN GENUNG 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 



"Is this man Coniah a despised broken figure? is he a vessel 
wherein none delighteth ? wherefore are they cast out, he and his 
seed, and are cast into the land which they know not?" These 
words of Jeremiah (Jer. 22:28), full of puzzle and pity, betoken 
that the event which he himself has predicted and justified has got 
beyond his power to explain. It is decreed, he has said, that Israel 
must pass under the ravaging scourge of Babylon; and now matters 
have gone so far toward that event that though Coniah, Israel's 
anointed king, were the signet on Jehovah's right hand he would 
be plucked thence. It is all turning out as the prophet has warned 
and as Jehovah has willed. The God of Israel is not wont to do 
things without meaning and purpose. And yet — why this mystery 
of shame and banishment? What can it all mean? Jeremiah 
can see only the next step in the enigma of his people's history; 
not yet its solution. 

Let us look at this man Coniah, otherwise called Jeconiah (Jer. 
24: 1) and Jehoiachin (II Kings 24:6), and at some matters of his- 
tory and prophecy that come in his time. In doing so, we have no 
argument to adduce; only a story to trace. 

Jehoiachin, grandson of the good King Josiah, a youth of eighteen, 
had been king of Judah only three months when Nebuchadnezzar, 
whose servants were besieging Jerusalem, appeared in person before 
its gates. His brief story, told in nine verses (II Kings 24:8-16), 
has a weight far beyond its length, for it was under him that the 
first and most important deportation of Judah took place. He 
did that which was evil in the sight of Jehovah, the historian says; 
but surely, in the harassments of a siege, the time was short for 
him to become hardened in administrative iniquity. The hapless 
man was reaping the harvest of other men's sowing. It was the 
unpardonable evil of his ancestor Manasseh's sin, in the judgment of 
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the historian, that he and his realm were expiating (II Kings 24:3, 
4) ; and his father Jehoiakim by his cruel tyranny and covetousness, 
had precipitated the stroke (Jer. 22:13-19). Jehoiachin's per- 
sonal fault, it would seem, lay in his ignominious surrender, so 
galling to a nation's pride. That is to say, he did without battle 
and bloodshed what the prophet had virtually said must be done, 
and what his successor Zedekiah was by the same prophet's counsel 
advised to do. Accepting the inevitable, he "went out" to the 
king of Babylon, he, and his mother, and his servants, and his 
princes, and his officers. With him, like a transplanted colony, 
went all the best elements of the nation, from princes and mighty 
men of valor to craftsmen and smiths, all the elements that go to 
make a sterling citizenry; and none were left save the poorest sort 
of the people of the land. 

This event, which occurred 597 B.C., was the real beginning of the 
Chaldean exile, the initium from which we are to gauge its avails and 
meaning, unless indeed we date it six years earlier when, according 
to the writer of Daniel, Nebuchadnezzar had in training certain 
hostages of the seed royal and of the nobles for some responsible 
service in his court and capital (Dan. 1:3). It was at this latter 
date, 604, it seems, that the seventy years began which were to 
be accomplished alike for Israel and Babylon (Jer. 25 : 1, 12; 29: 10) ; 
for by prophetic evaluation this era of captivity was destined to 
be momentous for both nations. 

Arrived in Babylonia the captives, apparently without the 
infliction of special indignities, were distributed to their allotted 
places. The body of them were taken to Tel-Abib near Nippur, 
about fifty miles from Babylon, on the great irrigating canal 
Chebar; where as a community they could make a home, cultivate 
their fields, adapt their old customs to new conditions, and become 
citizens of this strange crowded land. Jehoiachin the king, in 
Babylon, became the royal prisoner of Judah; and we lose sight 
of him for thirty-seven years. 

Let us now run over the situation of things during the years that 
ensued. For eleven years there was virtually a double Judean com- 
monwealth, one division in Chaldea and one in Jerusalem. Each had 
its king: the one the legitimate, anointed king, who however was in 
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a prison, without court or revenues or authority, a vessel in whom 
none delighted; the other a substitute king, or viceroy, who, placed 
on the Davidic throne by the king of Babylon, had sworn loyalty 
to him, and was on a parole of good behavior. Each division had its 
resident spiritual leader, whose watchful care was both over those 
with whom he dwelt and over his far-away brethren. Jeremiah, 
a man of priestly family who felt his call to be over kingdoms and 
nations to uproot and to plant (Jer. 1 : 10), was in Jerusalem counsel- 
ing steady fealty there, and writing to his exiled compatriots to make 
homes and be well-disposed citizens where they were (Jer. 29:4-7). 
Ezekiel, a priest who instead of tending an altar had become a sort 
of pastor and watchman, was at Tel-Abib, trying to keep his neigh- 
bors from " setting up idols in their hearts" (Ezek. 14:3-5) and 
sending sharp reproof to the rebels in Jerusalem for their faithless- 
ness to their sworn covenant with Babylon (Ezek. 17:12-16). 
Both were working all along the line for stability, fealty, peace; 
were concerned to give Jehovah a good name among their heathen 
masters. But it was turning out as Jeremiah had judged them 
when the captivity first began. He had compared the two divisions 
abroad and at home to good and bad figs, the good ones first-ripe 
and toothsome, the bad ones dead ripe and rotten (Jer. chap. 24). 
The good element here in Babylonia, who like their king Jehoiachin 
had bowed their necks to Jehovah's imposed yoke of banishment, 
were making the best of it, witnesses to the sterling worth of char- 
acter which their education in Jehovah's ways had engendered. 
The dubious element left at home had ceased to be true representa- 
tives of their God. Their frantic patriotism could not save them, 
even on Jehovah's chosen soil, if they played fast and loose with 
their sworn word. And it was like people like king. When, after 
a reign of intrigue and shilly-shally ending in the extreme horrors 
of siege and fire and blood, Zedekiah was caught trying by flight to 
desert his people, he could not be dealt with on terms of clemency; 
his house and court were stamped out like vermin, and he, allowed 
his eyesight only long enough to see his sons slain, was blinded and 
carried to Babylon. His people were dispersed, some to Egypt, 
some scattered among the neighbor nations, some, a sorry company, 
to Babylon. They had had their chance of peace and honorable 
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welfare right at home, and had spurned it. So now, after 586, the 
two elements, what was left of them, were together again in a for- 
eign land, flowing on together like the Rhone and the Arve. What 
shall be the sequel of Israel's transplanted history? Shall it run 
muddy or run clear ? And for the sake of which strain of character 
shall mercy and uplifting be vouchsafed, when the time of deliv- 
erance comes? 

Some such questioning as this — a leash of questions indeed — 
rises to mind when we consider the next event in the story we are 
tracing. It appears that through their long, slow years of expatria- 
tion the people of Israel still had a king, albeit a king shut up in 
prison, as they themselves — like king like people — were " swallowed 
up'' (Jer. 51:34) in the welter of a huge empire; and it was not 
Zedekiah. For thirty-seven years Jehoiachin was in durance, 
apparently in one of those Oriental places for state prisoners so 
usually attached to the royal palace. Here for a whole generation 
royalty was buried and forgotten. Of the hardships and indig- 
nities he endured, of the men of royal blood that were incarcerated 
with him, and of the way he spent his time, we know nothing; 
but we can imagine — or rather perhaps cannot fully imagine — 
what it is to have a whole generation of subjects' fate and the world's 
affairs slip by and bring no share or news to his ears. Byron has 
helped us imagine Bonnivard's six years in the dungeon of Chillon; 
here is a term six times as long which has never found its poet. 
But that Jehoiachin is a king still, perhaps essentially every inch 
a king, appears from the twice-recorded fact that at the end of 
thirty-seven years he is once more honored as a king (II Kings 25: 
27-30; Jer. 52:31-34). The event has been passed by as a casual 
incident; has its meaning been adequately explored ? In the year 
562 Nebuchadnezzar, with whom the glory of the Chaldean empire 
culminated, died leaving a realm of splendor and peace and industry. 
His son and successor Evil-Merodach, if he inherited some unfin- 
ished business from the father's administration, disposed of it very 
differently from the way in which King Solomon had settled up his 
father David's affairs (cf. I Kings 2). The times had grown milder 
and more humane; or else some honor-generating cause was at 
work under the surface of things. Can it be that this Jewish king 
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has all along been a kind of hostage for the good behavior of his 
people, or on the other hand that their condition has profited by 
his wise conduct? At any rate, in Evil-Merodach's first year 
Jehoiachin was brought out of his prison, divested of his prison 
garments, set above all the other kings who were in like case with 
him, and thenceforth to the day of his death ate in the king's 
presence from the king's maintenance. It is a remarkable distinc- 
tion, when one thinks of it, for the king of so insignificant a nation 
to have earned. And it provokes inquiry not only for the cause, 
but for the sequel. When and how he died we do not know; but 
if after this event he lived until Cyrus set foot on Babylonian soil 
and the Hebrews began to see deliverance ahead, he would still be 
only seventy years old. 

I said a little while ago that this royal captive's experience had 
never found its poet. I must recall that statement, or at least hold 
it an open question. It was not many years after his restoration 
to honor, perhaps while he was still living a king with kings, before 
the tramp of Cyrus' armies began to be heard over the hills, and 
Hebrew ears were quick — the quickest — to detect therein the mighty 
pulse-beat of empire (cf. Isa. 41:25-27). A prophetic mind, 
touched to keenness by the educated sense of Jehovah's purpose, 
forthwith broke into a strain of the sublimest poetry the world 
has ever read. To him this coming of Cyrus was not merely one 
more added to the world's monotonous list of predatory raids great 
or small; it meant that the center of gravity of world-empire was 
changing, and things were shaping themselves into a forward move- 
ment toward the kingdom of heaven. Nor was his the only mind 
awake to the signs of the times. Daniel, as his compatriots at 
Tel-Abib already knew, had been telling Nebuchadnezzar strange 
secrets of the future (Ezek. 28:3); and Nebuchadnezzar had died 
with the prophetic knowledge thus gained. It remained only for 
an authoritative seer to identify the immediate signs, and to tell 
his people what to do and be in pursuance of them. That seer, 
already on the ground, awake and aware, was the great unknown 
poet whom we call the second Isaiah. 

Over all the glowing words of this second Isaiah is spread the 
prophet's sense that they are written in a tremendously momentous 
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time. Cyrus is coming, whose right hand Jehovah has holden, 
whose way to empire Jehovah will make straight for Jacob his 
servant's sake (Isa. 45: 1-7, 13). The time long foreseen, declared 
from long ago, is at last here. And if we take the prophet's counsels 
at their face value, no word can so well name their message to 
Israel as the word " opportunity." Israel, so long swallowed up 
and sequestered that they are deeming their way hidden from 
Jehovah (Isa. 40:27), is called forth to a commanding mission, and 
it is for them to seize the occasion. They are his chosen agency 
for great things, for a conquest more real and vital than that of 
Cyrus. To set this forth a title is given them: my servant, the 
Servant of Jehovah; as his Servant they are to be his witnesses 
and representatives (Isa. 43:10). The most striking figure of this 
whole body of prophecy is this Servant of Jehovah, his powers and 
duties many times recurring. Sometimes he is spoken to, some- 
times spoken of, sometimes himself speaks, until the sense of his 
presence pervades the poem. Sometimes, too, he seems to be here 
with Israel as a contemporary though never visible person; some- 
times he speaks or is spoken of by way of reminiscence. 

But the most remarkable thing about this Servant of Jehovah 
is that he is portrayed, or portrays himself, as both collective and 
individual. He is the community; he is a person; both clearly 
defined. You can transfer his various traits and duties from an 
individualized personage and back again, as if one were an analogy 
for the other, or as if both belonged to one undissociated solidarity. 
It is as if, now that their state and its royalty were no more, the 
people were learning, as it were, to be their own king, and yet as 
if all the while somewhere at the heart of the nation were a real 
personage, pattern of life and captain of their campaign, with all 
the essentials of kingliness upon him, kingliness reduced as it were 
to ideal terms. They are to walk and work in his influence. One 
is reminded of that state of things portrayed by Isaiah, the son 
of Amoz (Isa. 32:1-8), wherein a man is the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land, and in his spirit princes rule righteously, 
and things are seen as they are and called by their right names. 

And all about a healthful people step 
As in the presence of a gracious king. 
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The traits of this individualized Servant, entirely homogeneous 
with each other, resolve into a new ideal of personal nobility and 
power. Those traits are all of the gentle, unassuming, sympathetic 
sort, as of one with Jehovah's spirit upon him, fulfilling his 
allotted mission without noise or display, helpful, loving, uplifting, 
yet never failing or discouraged till he have set justice in the earth 
(Isa. 42:1-4). A wonderful model this for a people long subdued 
and captive, whose conquest, if it ever is made, can never more 
come by worldly dominance and military glory. It must be 
spiritual. Yet the elements of strength are not lacking either, 
or the assurance of victory, even on these hidden lines. A central 
strain of prophecy, in fact, is focused here, revealing through 
people and person alike how momentous is the issue as well for 
Babylon, as for Israel. The daughter of Babylon, Jeremiah has 
said, is like a threshing-floor at the time when it is trodden (Jer. 
51:33); and Micah, long ago foreseeing this day, has said, " Arise 
and thresh, daughter of Zion" (Mic. 4: 13). So now, addressing 
the Servant-nation, this new prophet is calling them a new sharp 
threshing instrument ready to separate and winnow (Isa. 41:15); 
while on his part the individualized servant is saying that Jehovah 
has made his mouth like a sharp sword (Isa. 49:2), and himself a 
polished shaft, ready to prevail in this new warfare. It is as if 
the first Isaiah's prophecy of the scion of Jesse, who should smite 
the earth with the rod of his mouth (Isa. 11:4), were at last coming 
true. There is power and trenchancy here as well as passive gentle- 
ness, and people and person are not dissociated. Thus strangely 
again the mission of the Servant, conceived alike as collective and 
individual, is one united activity, like the work of hands and head. 

Scarcely less remarkable than this solidarity of community and 
individual is the prevalence of terms and conditions drawn from the 
idea of prison and blindness and release. The captivity itself was a 
kind of prison existence, and the community felt it so, when they 
began to deem their way hid from Jehovah (Isa. 40:27). A part 
of their communal mission, too, was " saying to them that are bound, 
Go forth, and to them that are in darkness, Show yourselves" 
(Isa. 49 : 9) . This in itself might perhaps be read as a conventional 
figure of the prophetic vocabulary. But there is a peculiar touch 
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here. When in the crowd of his imagery the prophet keeps saying, 
"I will bring the blind by a way that they know not" (Isa. 42 : 16) ; 
"Hear, ye deaf, and look, ye blind, that ye may see; Who is blind 
but my servant ? or deaf as my messenger that I send ? who is 
blind as he that is at peace with me (Cheyne translates "as the 
surrendered one"), and blind as Jehovah's servant? Thou seest 
many things, but thou observest not; his ears are open, but 
he heareth not" (Isa. 42:18-20); and when a little later he says, 
" Bring forth the blind people that have eyes, and the deaf that have 
ears" (Isa. 43:8) — the insistent figure seems to be a means of 
identifying an individual's experience with that of a community. 
It is as if the prophet were thinking of one brought forth blinking 
and dazed from the gloom and silence of a dungeon to the diffused 
light of day and the long unheard voices of men. One recalls 
Macaulay's description: kk When a prisoner first leaves his cell 
he cannot bear the light of day: he is unable to discriminate 
colors, or recognize faces." Nor are prison indignities and 
the stedfastness that endured them ignored; but here the rem- 
iniscence becomes sharply individual as the Servant himself 
speaks: 'I gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks to 
them that plucked off the hair; I hid not my face from shame 
and spitting; for the Lord Jehovah will help me; therefore 
have I not been confounded; therefore have I set my face like 
a flint, and I know that I shall not be put to shame" (Isa. 
50:6, 7). Nor less remarkable is the deep spiritual value that he 
has gained from this prison experience: kk The Lord Jehovah hath 
given me the tongue of them that are taught, that I may know how 
to sustain with words him that is weary; he wakeneth morning by 
morning, he wakeneth mine ear to hear as they that are taught. 
The Lord Jehovah hath opened mine ear, and I was not rebellious, 
neither turned away backward" (Isa. 50:4, 5). Here seems to 
speak the one already described, "my Servant whom I uphold," 
who will not fail nor be discouraged; the same on whom Jehovah, 
turning from personal description to direct address, had laid the 
mission k 'to open the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the 
dungeon, and them that sit in darkness out of the prison house" 
(Isa. 42:7). And when finally, taught sympathy for all needs of 
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men, the servant, now identified with the nation, recounts what he 
is anointed to do, one element is "to proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison to them that are bound" 
(Isa. 61:1). Whence this plethora of figures drawn from one 
vividly realized experience? Such prison echoes as these could 
hardly have come from the comfortable homes by the Chebar, 
or from such elders of Israel as Ezekiel warned and counseled. 

We have considered the Servant's personal reminiscences, and 
the coinage of them into spiritual values for Israel and the world. 
But the prophet, too, has his memories of the Servant, memories 
which only actual living fact could have made believable. Stamped 
on his inner vision is the memory of an Object which, while it 
inspired him beyond measure, also tore his heart with pity and 
poignant contrition. It was an Object to startle nations and shut 
the mouths of kings, "his visage was so marred more than any 
man, and his form more than the sons of men" (Isa. 52: 14). The 
moment so vividly recalled seems to have been when the Personage 
he is describing was "taken from prison and judgment " (Isa. 53:8). 
It is as if the prophet were there, startled and astonished, when 
the prison door opened, and a king, haggard and feeble, came forth 
from his long ordeal of darkness and suffering. Every line of that 
face and form was engraved on his pitying heart. But the climax of 
wonder and awe was reached when he realized the meaning of it all. 
In telling it (Isa., chap. 53) the prophet speaks no more as a coun- 
selor and teacher; he identifies himself with the nation, saying "we" 
and "our"; he has shared with the rest in a shameful desertion and 
despite; he is a partaker with the rest in the marvelous avails. 
That despised broken figure, he says, was all the while suffering 
for us. The chastisement of our peace was upon him; with his 
stripes we are healed. We had all gone our heedless way, like 
straying sheep, while he, like a lamb led to slaughter and a sheep 
before its shearers, was silently and patiently bearing the iniquity 
of us all, the stroke due to us. We should never have known it, 
perhaps, and he, cut off out of the land of the living, would have 
died where so long he had suffered, if a strange event had not 
brought the whole situation to light. 

Bear in mind that the prophet is speaking of a man whose marred 
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visage and wasted form have astonished him; the man who himself 
has described his prison indignities and their chastening effects; 
the man whom Jehovah has pointed out as the Servant whom he 
upholds. How did all this come to the prophet's knowledge? 
How, unless succeeding the prison ordeal, there was a release and a 
restoration to some degree of intercourse with men ? It is to this 
event of release that the prophet seems to refer in saying, "He was 
taken from durance and judgment"; 1 a statement from which he 
goes on to ask, "who shall declare (or rather, meditate) his genera- 
tion?" as if a whole generation of the world's ongoings had either 
been blotted out of his life or packed with untold meanings. From 
this point the tense changes from past to future, as if there were 
indeed a rewarded future to reckon with. It cannot quite be made 
out whether this Personage is dead, though they have made (given, 
or appointed) his grave with the wicked and the rich; for the 
account goes on to say he shall see his seed and prolong his days, 
shall see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied, Jehovah will 
divide him a portion with the great, and he shall divide the spoil 
with the strong. By the knowledge he has gained (for this cf . Isa. 
50:4, 5) his wonderful work of justifying many and bearing 
iniquity will go on, as it has done in the past; and thus it seems 
that by pouring out. his soul to death he will have gained more 
than could have been gained by resistance and war. 

I have here traced two things, a story and a comment. On 
the one side, the story of this man Coniah, who, because he sur- 
rendered instead of fighting, went to Babylon a despised, broken 
figure, a vessel wherein none delighted; yet who, after thirty- 
seven years in prison, was so honored by his heathen captors, 
whether for his own worth or that of his people or both, that he 
was released, and set high in royalty, and lived till his death a 
king among kings. On the other side, a comment, written as nearly 
as we can make out soon after the release of Coniah, describing a 
Personage whose whole life might be characterized by the words 
surrender and sacrifice; yet who, by some hard experience, appar- 
ently a prison experience, coined his hidden life into strength and 

1 Here the Authorized Version is superior to the Revised; it is not so sophisticated 
with a bewildered subjectivism but that it can translate a simple sentence literally. 
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knowledge and uttermost faith and sympathy for all oppressed. 
The prophet, after all,, has done something to " declare his 
generation." 

Here I leave them. I have no argument to adduce. Whether the 
two may be put together is the reader's affair. Two and two, the 
mathematicians tell us, make four. They do not make more than 
that; but neither do they make less. 




